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HOMERIC FOEMEN 


Lost lives, maimed bodies, charred cities, and impover- 
ished nations are the obvious and accepted consequences 
of war. Less spectacular than these physical and material 
tragedies, but not less appalling, are the spiritual losses 
which mankind suffers in war. The enemy, whoever he 
may be, individually and collectively, represents all 
that is base and evil, in fact, he is regarded as an in- 
carnation of the powers of darkness. Thus, supposedly 
Christian nations glibly suspend ‘for the duration’ the 
doctrine of the brotherhood of man, and hate their 
enemy in keeping with the fervor rather than the letter 
and the spirit of the Scriptures. Homer! was a pagan, 
but it may be interesting to observe how he depicts the 
attitude of foe toward foe in his story of the Trojan war. 

Although Troy resisted the Greeks for ten long years 
and kept them far from their homeland, the latter did 
not employ opprobrious appellations in their references 
to it. The city is called: ‘well-walled’ (II. 113), ‘well- 
peopled’ (II. 113), ‘broad-wayed’ (II. 141); sometimes 
it is simply ‘the city of king Priam’ (II. 373). After 
Menelaus has been wounded by the treacherous arrow 
from the bow of Pandarus, Agamemnon refers to Troy 
as ‘sacred Ilium’ (IV. 165); later these same words are 
used by Hector (VI. 448). Achilles, sulking in his 
tent, while Patroclus is about to put on the hero's 
armor, speaks of ‘the sacred diadem’ (XVI. 100) of 
Troy. Other hostile cities are spoken of with similar 
deference: Thebes is called ‘the sacred city of Eétion’ 
(I. 366); over the corpse of Patroclus, Achilles recalls 
the ‘rich cities of mortal men’ (XVIII. 342), destroyed 
by his friend and himself. 


Of the Trojans as individuals or as a group, the 
Greeks usually, though not always, speak in compli- 
mentary terms. ‘Mighty Priam’ is contrasted with his 
overweening and faithless sons (III. 106). Menelaus 
refers to Paris, his foe in the single combat, as ’goodly 


Alexander’ (III. 352). Agamemnon says that a 


‘skilled archer’ (IV. 196) has wounded Menelaus. To 


Sthenelus, in his battle rage, Pandarus and Aeneas} 


appear as two ‘mighty warriors, eager to fight and en- 
dowed with enormous strength’ (V. 244f.). In. spite 
of the high praise heaped upon Hector’s prowess in 
battle by Agamemnon (VII. 110-114), Ajax believes 


that he can defeat this ‘goodly’ warrior (VII. 192). 
Achilles, in the midst of his rage, applies the same 
epithet (IX. 356) to Hector. In his prayer to Zeus 
(XXI. 279-283), Achilles wishes that Hector, ‘the best 
of the men bred in Troy’, had slain him, for then ‘a 
brave man would have slain a brave man’. In Achilles’ 


words to Thetis, it is ‘goodly Hector’ (XVIII. 103),) 
who had slain Patroclus. Ajax, Diomed, and Aga-| 


memnon describe Hector as ‘great-spirited’ (XV. 440), 
‘mighty’ (XI. 347), and ‘dear to Zeus’ (X. 4g), te- 
spectively. In the heat of battle, Ajax challenges Hector 
with the words, ‘Come on, good sir’ (XIII. 810). While 
fighting over Sarpedon’s body, Meriones applies to 
Aeneas the epithet ‘mighty’ (XVI. 620). To the 
Trojans in general the following complimentary epi 
thets are applied: ‘high-born’ (X. 563), ‘great-spirited 
(X. 204), and ‘mighty in combat’ (VIII. 343). Finally, 
the ‘high-spirited Trojans’ are said to have ‘far-famed’ 
(IX. 233) allies. On the other hand, Patroclus speaks 
mockingly of Cebriones, when the latter falls in death 
from Hector’s chariot, by likening him to a diver (XVI. 
743-750). Odysseus calls Socus a ‘wretch’ (XI. 441). 
Diomed brands Paris a ‘slanderer’ and an ‘ogler of girls’ 
(XI. 385). Both Diomed (XI. 362) and Achilles (XX. 
449) call Hector a ‘dog’, when he escapes from their 
clutches. Teucer goes a step farther and calls him a 
‘mad dog’ (VIII. 299). Menelaus taunts all the Tro- 
jans with the term ‘base dogs’ (XIII. 623), and he 
intensifies the reproach, as the scholiact has observed, 
by putting the word for dog in the feminine gender. 
Ajax says that the Trojans are ‘inferior men’ (XV. 
530), and Agamemnon says that they are ‘overween- 


ing’ (IV. 176). 
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Likewise, the Trojans usually apply complimentary 
epithets to the Greeks. Old Priam, seated on the 
Scaean gate, sees a ‘huge, valiant, tall, handsome, kingly 
warrior’ (III. 166-170), and would like to know who 


he is. When Helen identifies him as Agamemnon, the 


old king exclaims: ‘Oh, happy Atrides, child of for- 
tune, blessed of heaven’ (III. 181). Priam describes 
Ajax as ‘courageous and tall’ (III. 226), whereas Hector 
designates him as ‘good at the war-cry’ (XV. 249). 
Antenor clearly admires Odysseus for his ability as a 
speaker (III. 203-224). When Odysseus had slain 
Charops, the latter’s brother, Socus, rushed forward and 
began to speak as follows: ‘Odysseus, much praised and 
XI. 430). Diomed 
is described as ‘strong-hearted’ and ‘fiery-hearted’ (V. 
277) by Pandarus and as a ‘savage spearman, a mighty 
deviser of flight’ (VI. 278) by Hector. Paris pays 
Diomed an even higher compliment: he admits that 
the Trojans fear him as goats do a lion (XI. 383). Even 
Hector (XVIII. 305) and Andromache (XXII. 455) 
speak of the ‘goodly Achilles’. The following words 
have a strange sound as they come from the lips of 
Andromache: ‘Goodly Achilles slew my father . . . 
and my seven brothers entered Hades the same day, 
slain by the fleet-footed, goodly Achilles’ (VI. 414- 
423). She gives Idomeneus the epithet ‘glorious’ (VI. 
436). Before joining battle with Achilles, Asteropacus 
addresses him as ‘great-souled and illustrious’ (XXI. 


153; 160). When Hector meets Achilles in battle, he 


says: ‘I know that you are valiant and that I am much 


_ weaker than you’ (XX. 434). After Achilles has 


thrust his spear, Hector says: “You have missed, and it 
does not appear, Achilles, like unto the gods, that you 
have any knowledge from Zeus of my doom’ (XXII. 
279f). In referring to the Greek forces, Hector employs 
the expression ‘mighty Danaans’ (XI. 290). On the 
other hand, derogatory words are sometimes uttered by 
the Trojans. For example, Nestor implies that Hector 
will characterize Diomed as ‘cowardly and invalorous’ 
(VIII. 153). Hector brands Ajax as ‘erring in speech 
and a bully’ (XIII. 824) and reproaches Diomed with 
cowardice and effeminacy (VIII. 164). In Priam’s 
lament, as Achilles drags Hector’s body in the dust, the 
old king refers to his son’s slayer as a ‘wicked man and 
a worker of monstrous deeds’ (XXII. 418). In Hecuba’s 
words, the Greeks are men ‘of evil name’ (VI. 255) and 
‘fate-born dogs’ (VIII. 527), whereas Hector calls them 
‘childish’ VIII. 177), for putting faith in the weak 
walls which they had erected to protect their camp and 
ships. 

On occasion, both Greeks and Trojans speak more 
teproachfully of their compatriots than they do of their 
foes. In the words of Agamemnon, Achilles is the 
‘most terrible of all men’ (I. 146). Achilles, with the 


sanction of Athena, taunts his superior with such terms 


as ‘wine-bibber, with the eye of a dog and the heart 
of a stag’ (I. 225). Ajax calls Achilles ‘pitiless’ (IX. 
630), whereas Patroclus describes his friend as a ‘terrible 
man, who would quickly blame the blameless’ (XI. 
654). The Myrmidons add the thought that his mother 
‘reared Achilles on gall’ (XVI. 203). After Thersites 
has reviled Agamemnon, Odysseus opines that the 
former is ‘the vilest man who has come to Troy’ (II. 
248f); thereupon he smites Thersites with his staff and 
raises a bloody welt. This action is acclaimed by the 
multitude as the best deed of his career. When Aga- 
memnon proposes flight, Odysseus ‘scorns his wits’ 
(XIV. 95). The authenticity of this line, however, may 
be questioned. Menelaus chides Antilochus as the 
‘most malicious of mortals’ and bids him ‘go to perdi- 
tion’ (XXIII. 439f). Idomeneus taunts Ajax Oéleus 
with the words: ‘master of contention, perverse in 
counsel, and inferior to the Argives in everything’ 
(XXIII. 483f). When the Greeks were reluctant to 
meet Hector in single combat, Menelaus upbraided 
them as ‘boasters, women of Achaea, men no longer’ 
(VII. 96; cf. Vergil, Aen., IX. 619). Odysseus accuses 
the Greeks of homesickness, ‘like little children or 
widowed women’ (II. 289). Hera, in the guise of 
Stentor (V. 787), and Agamemnon (VIII. 228) call 
the Greeks: ‘base creatures of reproach, fair in appear- 
ance only’. The Trojans, too, speak ill of their own 
men. Hector chides Paris with the words: ‘Evil Paris, 
most fair in appearance, mad after women, deceiver’ 
(III. 39; XIII. 769). In the latter passage, the rebuke 
is unjust, for Paris’ actions at the moment belie his 
brother's words. The messenger, Idaeus, wishes that 
Paris had died, before he brought his treasures to Tro 

(VII. 389-391). Polydamus complains that, hinal 
he gives good counsel, Hector is always rebuking him 
(XII. 211f). On one occasion, Hector calls him a 
‘fool’ (XVIII. 295), and on another he threatens to kill 
him (XII. 248-250). Glaucus brands Hector ‘most fair 
in appearance, but greatly lacking in battle and a 
coward’ (XVIII. 140-143). Priam laments that his 
brave sons have all fallen in battle and that the nine 
yet surviving are ‘all miscreants, deceivers, dancers, and 
robbers of their own people’ (XXIV. 260-262). Hector 
says that the Trojans are cowards, because of their 
failure to stone Paris to death (III. 56f). Priam calls all 
the Trojans who would prevent him from attempting to 
rescue Hector’s body ‘scoundrels and wretches’ (XXIV. 
239). Sarpedon casts shame upon his Lycian com- 
rades, fighting for Troy (XVI. 422). 


We may now look briefly by way of a digression at 
the situation on Olympus. After Aphrodite was wound- 
ed while rescuing Aeneas, she merely says to Dione: 
‘Diomed, the high-hearted, wounded me’ (V. 376). 
Men sometimes speak disrespectfully of the gods. 
Menelaus maintains that no god is ‘more destructive’ 
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than Father Zeus (III. 365). Agamemnon calls Zeus a 
‘cruel god’ (IX. 19). The Trojan, Asius, brands Zeus 
as a ‘lover of falsehood’ (XII. 164). But the gods them- 
selves speak more harshly about gods than do men. 
Zeus tells Hera that she could perhaps heal her anger 
only if she consumed ‘Priam, the sons of Priam, and all 
the Trojans raw’. (IV. 34-36). Hera rightly calls Ares 
‘destructive’ (V. 717). Zeus characterizes Ares as ‘fickle 
and most hateful of all the gods’ (V. 889f). According 
to Iris, Athene is a ‘shameless dog’ (VIII. 423). Athene 
addresses Ares as ‘madman, bereft of wit’ (XV. 128). 
Zeus is so enraged at Ate that he seizes her by her hair 
and casts her from the starry heights of heaven (XIX. 
126-131). Ares hurls the epithet ‘dog-fly’ at Athene 
(XXI. 391-395). 

Obviously Homeric foes usually spoke respectfully of 
each other. More important, however, is the fact that 
their chivalry manifested itself no less in their deeds 
than in their words. Telemonian Ajax and Hector fight 
all day long in Iliad VII, but part as friends, each giving 
the other a gift. Achilles receives old Priam with kind- 
ness and compassion; the divine command was merely 
to return the body of Hector, but Achilles of his own 
accord showed the old man all possible consideration. 
The slaughtering and burning of the captives at Patro- 
clus’ tomb is barbaric, indeed, but this passage is prob- 
ably anachronistic. For the maltreatment of Hector’s 
body in Iliad XXII. 372-375, however, there is no justi- 
fication, although amelioration may be found in the 
absence of premeditation. 

This study is intentionally brief and incomplete. 
Nevertheless, it may not be amiss to suggest two gen- 
eral conclusions. First, many epithets recorded in the 
foregoing discussion are doubtless to be classified as 
‘conventional’, We, who are living in an age of hate 
and prejudice, can only marvel at a civilization which 
conventionalized complimentary epithets for military 
foes. Second, the almost uniformly generous attitude of 
foe toward foe in all parts of the Iliad may be one more 
argument in favor of the beliefs in Homeric unity. 


NOTE 


1All references in this paper, unless otherwise specified, are 


to the Iliad. 
ALFRED P, DoryAHN 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


REVIEWS 


Euripides: Bacchae. By E. R. Dopps, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of Oxford. Edited 
with an Introduction and Commentary. lv, 231 pp. 
8vo. (Oxford, 1944, at The Clarendon Press) $2.75 
There has been much need of an up-to-date edition 


of the Bacchae of Euripides and that Professor Dodds 


undertakes to give us in the volume under review. His 
book 1s divided into three main parts: a long Introduc. 
tion, which probably not a few readers will regard as its 


most important contribution; the Greek text of the- 


play; and a very full commentary. ‘If we are to under. 
stand this play,’ the author says, p. 1x, ‘we must first 


know something about Dionysiac religion—the inten- 
tion of certain of its rites, the meaning of certain of its 
myths, and the shapes it had assumed in Euripides 
tme. The disagreements of nineteenth-century critics 
should warn us that if we attempt to seize the poet's 
thought by a frontal attack, in disregard of the con- 
temporary background, we shall be at the mercy of our 
own or other people's prejudices.’ With these sound 
ideas in mind he discusses first the nature of Dionysiac 
religion. He finds modern parallels to ’opedova, ot 
mountain dancing; regards the wdpodos as depicting 
‘hysteria subdued to the service of religion’; discusses 
®podayia, ‘the culminating act of the Dionysiac winter 
dance’; takes up Dionysiac religion at Athens, and 
thinks (p. xxi) that some parts of the play may be 
better understood if related to the contemporary back- 
ground. Such passages are pointed out in the com- 
mentary. Then follows an account of the traditional 
elements in the Bacchae under the heading of History 
and Ritual. He finds (p. xxiv) features in the story of 
Pentheus ‘as the play presents it which look like tradi- 
tional elements derived from the ritual and are not 
easily accounted for on any other hypothesis’; discusses 
the evidence from earlier Dionysiac plays and from vase 
paintings, and finally considers the Formal Elements, 
pointing out that ‘the Bacchae of Euripides carries 
archaism further than any other of his plays’, and finds 
this in both diction and style. “The severity of form... 
goes beyond what the conditions of the theater en- 
forced. And in fact the play’s tremendous power arises 
in part from the tension between the classical formality 
of its style and the strange religious experiences which 
it depicts’ (p. xxxv). He examines the place of the 
Bacchae in the work of Euripides and rejects, and 
rightly, the ‘palinode’ theory. ‘It is a mistake,’ he says 
(p. xlui), ‘to ask what he [Euripides] is trying to 
prove; his concern in this, as in all his major plays, is 
not to prove anything but to enlarge our sensibility... 
the proper concern of a poet.’ He concludes by adding 
a note of two and a half pages in which he completely 
disposes of the ‘ingenious fancies’ of Verrall and Nor- 
wood about the play. Most students of Euripides will 
readily agree with all of this. 


Little need be said about the author’s account of the 
sources of the text except to note that he has been per- 
mitted to use two unpublished papyri in the British 
Museum—the first papyri of the play to be discovered. 
One of these from Oxyrhynchus dates from the second 
century a.D. and contains Il.1070-1136 partly mutilated. 
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It omits I.1092, adds a new line after 1104, and_pre- 
sents several new readings. Four tiny fragments in the 
same hand may also come from the Bacchae. The other 
papyrus is from Antinoe and dates from the fifth cen- 
tury A.D. It has parts of Il. 459-47! and 496-508, and 
some unrecognized lines, which may come from the 
missing. part of the play. In the same hand as the 
Oxyrhynchus papyrus there are four other fragments 
which may also come from the lost part, though it is 

ssible that they may come from some other play. 


These are printed in the Appendix, pp. 229 £. 


Of the Greek text itself there is not much to say. It 
is that of the second edition of Murray’s Euripides in 
the series of Oxford Classical Texts. This has its dis- 
advantages as it requires the editor of a particular play 
sometimes to print a reading of which he does not 
approve. However, there are not many places in the 
Bacchae where Professor Dodds would prefer a different 
text. 


The commentary ,which extends from p. 59 to p. 228, 
is very full. In fact, the editor evidently feels that way, 
for he brackets long passages. For example, opening the 
book at random, one finds that the notes on II. 1002-04 
cover 58 lines, of which 48 are bracketed; and on Il. 
1005-07 there are 36 lines of commentary, of which 34 
are bracketed. This peculiar feature of the book seems 
rather unfortunate. It 1s due to the fact that the editor 
has in mind both college undergraduates and mature 
scholars, and he advises the former to skip the bracketed 
parts. It would seem to have been a better plan not to 
have tried to satisfy two such different types of readers 
at the same time. 


Space does not permit quoting from the commentary 
at length, but a note on p. 179 should not be passed 
over. “Those who regard Euripides as a purely de- 
structive thinker,’ it says, ‘overlook the many passages 
where the ultimate validity of vopos and the danger of 
intellectual arrogance are dwelt upon by choruses or by 
sympathetic characters,’ and passages are cited. 


As might be expected, much attention 1s given to a 
discussion of the problems of the text as well as to its 
interpretation; and the plausibility of various emenda- 
tions is adequately considered. The metres are treated 
at considerable length, and in the body of the com- 
mentary, not arranged separately as is usually done. 
Thus on pp. 111-113, we find two full pages given to 
the discussion of the first stasimon (ll. 370-433). 


Where there is so much that is good in the book, 
the reviewer reluctantly calls attention to some things 
in it that are not good. Thus, why always print Dion. 
for Dionysus; or Eur. for Euripides; or P. for Pentheus? 
The space obtained by these short cuts is more than 
offset by the slovenly appearance which they give the 


page. Then, why not use plain English instead of such 


words as ‘quietism’ (pp. 115 and 173); ‘oddish and 
weakish’ (p. 145); or ‘unthink’ p. x)? Then again 
there is sometimes a certain flippancy, perhaps intended 
as a striving for colloquialism, which is irritating and 
out of place in a serious commentary. Thus we find 
‘Cadmus suggests taking a cab to Cithaeron,’ p. 86; 
Euripides having a last whack at soothsayers, p. 87; 
‘You faked that answer, |. 475; Pentheus smells im- 
morality, 1.487; ‘stage business’, |. 493; ‘has Pentheus 
blow the gaff on miracles,’ p. xiv; tempted to white- 
wash him, |. 214, etc. These things might be excused 
in a newspaper article, but they do not belong in a 
scholarly work. 

There is a misprint on p. rir, 1 32. 
be 433- 

The book has no index. 

NICKERSON BaTES 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Fashions of the Past: Ancient Greek Dress. 
By Dorotny Kent Hit. 16 pages, 16 illustrations 
(The Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, 1945). 25¢ 
plus postage 

The Dance in Classical Times. 
Kent Hitt. 16 pages, 17 illustrations (The Walters 
Art Gallery, Baltimore, 1945). 25¢ plus postage 


By DorotTHy 


Soldiers in Ancient Days, By Dororny Kenr 
Hit. 8 pages, rr illustrations (The Walters Art 
Gallery, Baltimore, 1946). 15c¢ plus postage 
The Walters Art Gallery has recently begun publica- 

tion of a series of illustrated booklets which are ‘edu- 

cational’ in the best sense of the word, and at the same 
time very beautiful to look upon. The ‘cultured layman’ 
will enjoy them very much. The teacher of the Classics 
can add them to his collection of ‘visual aids’ for a very 
small sum, and will, I think, be delighted with them. : 


The earliest of the pamphlets, Ancient Greek Dress, 
is the first of a projected set on Fashions of the Past. 
Miss Hill's introductory essay sets forth a few facts 
about Greek clothing in general, and treats briefly and 
non-technically of the essential characteristics of the 
chiton, peplos, himation, chlaina, and chlamys. There 
are sixteen fine photographic illustrations, many of 
them of full-page size, and all of them with explanatory 
notes. They portray Greek costume from the sixth 
century B.C. to the Greco-Roman period. All of the 
vases, statuettes, and reliefs illustrated are in the collec- 
tions of the Walters Art Gallery; hence, the general 
effect is fresh and new, not stereotyped. Young students 
will be particularly interested in the little Greek girl 
with a pet bird, the metal mirror, and the parasol from 
the fourth century B.c. 
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The booklet on The Dance in Classical Times is 
even more attractive than its predecessor. As Miss Hill 
says in the introductory essay, ‘In order to understand 
an ancient dance one must decipher the language of the 
artist. To represent action by a single representation 
requires an elaborate formula.’ Accordingly, Miss Hill 
initiates the general reader into some of the mysteries 
of Greek artistic conventions as applied to dancing 
figures, and helps him to see what the ancient artist 1s 
endeavoring to portray. The fine illustrations, from 
Greek, Roman, and Etruscan art objects, and ranging in 
date from 600 B.C. to A.D. 200 include representations 
of a circle dance, a komos, Maenad dances, a satyr 
dance, a dance with castanets, a datice in armor, gro- 
tesque dances by dwarfs, a scarf dance, and graceful 
‘solo’ dances of beautiful young women. 


The pamphlet on Soldiers in Ancient Days furnishes 
good material for correlation between things modern 
and things ancient. The introduction treats of ancient 
armor and weapons, the significance of emblems on 
shields, and literary references to arms and armor. IIlus- 
trations are photographs of Greek vase paintings, Etrus- 
can and Roman statuettes, a Greek helmet, and an 


Italic dagger. 


Teachers will be looking forward to more pamphlets 


in the Walters series. 
Littian B. LAWLER 


HUNTER COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Protagoras and the Greek Community. By 
D. LoENEN. 129 pages. (N.V. Noord-Hollandsche 
Uitgevers Maatschappij, Amsterdam, no date on 
title page; the preface is dated December 1940) $2 
Protagoras’ philosophy is known to us only through 

the accounts of others, and these accounts are so brief 

and so different from one another that the task of 
making a systematic reconstruction of his philosophy 
is extraordinarily difficult. Loenen has envisaged in this 
book no such ambitious undertaking. He discusses 
neither the sources of our knowledge of Protagoras nor 
the conflicting testimony these sources contain; rather, 

he takes as his starting point a single account, that con- 
tained in Plato’s Protagoras, and assuming that it is 

a correct statement of Protagoras’ views, he draws from 

it the conclusion that ‘So far as we know, Protagoras 

was the first to expose the fundamental principles of 
society in their mutual relation’ (94). He finds that 
the doctrines ascribed to Protagoras in Plato’s Theae- 
tetus confirm the thesis that Protagoras’ point of view 
was primarily social or ‘koinonomous’, rather than in- 
dividualistic or utilitarian (74 ff.), and he believes it is 
improbable that the doctrine that man is the measure 
of all things was formulated by Protagoras in connection 


with ethics (53). 


Protageras’ contribution to social philosophy was, 


according to Loenen, his recognition of the relative | 


importance of man’s natural tendency toward pen, 
and the training of this tendency ‘by means of a de- 
liberate education, under the influence of the social 
- and with the assistance of justice, morality and 
law’ (47). It is man’s natural aptitude for aides and 
Sicn that keeps every civic community together 11), 
whereas the forms of justice and morality vary in differ- 
ent societies (75). 

In the course of his study Loenen explains the rela- 
tion of Protagoras’ opinions to the social changes in 
Greece (42-50, 78-86). He does not regard Protagoras 
asa spokesman for democracy exclusively (cf. page 76), 
but he does point out that the doctrine that all citizens 
must have a natural ability for political virtue under- 
mines the authority of the aristocratic claim to a super- 
lor position in society (47 f.; cf. page 39 note 47). 

Finally Loenen examines the similarities between 
Protagoras’ doctrines and those of Plato and Aristotle 
(98- 129). Similarities with Plato are relatively few, 
but ‘in the essential traits’ Plato’s ideal constructions 
followed Protagoras’ example. “‘Aristotle’s conceptions 
of the origin and function of the community, and above 
all his positivism show even a stronger conformity to 


Protagoras’ (128). 


One cannot help feeling that Loenen’s argument, 
interesting as it is, goes far beyond the evidence. Many 
of the ideas that he finds in the Protagoras involve dis- 
tinctions and refinements of doctrine that have a sus- 
piciously modern aspect. Even more questionable 1s his 
assumption that Protagoras wrote a work on Conditions 
in the Beginning from which Plato could have derived 
the material contained in the myth of the Protagoras 
(107). Had he been aware of Diels’ suggestion that the 
title &v dpyf which Diogenes 
Laertius includes in the list of Protagoras’ writings, 1s 
nothing more than a reference to his very Platonic 
passage, he would perhaps have used the passage with 
greater circumspection. 


It would surely be a mark of ingratitude to complain 
of Loenen’s English, in view of the fact that by pub- 
lishing his work in English he has made it so much 
more accessible to the English- speaking world than a 
Dutch version would have been. Yet it is unfortunate 
that he did not seek the aid of someone who could 
have protected him against mistakes in English usage 
and in the ordinary conventions of English printing. 
There are also numerous misprints and occasional errors 
in the accentuation of Greek words. Such faults as 
these, though small in themselves, produce in the 
reader an unfavorable reaction which tends to divert his 
attention from the more significant aspects of the work. 

De Lacy 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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GERMAN AND ITALIAN PUBLICATIONS 
IN CLASSICS, 1940-1945 


The Library of Congress has issued two lithoprinted 
volumes entitled ‘European Imprints for the War Years 
Received in the Library of Congress and Other Federal 
Libraries’, Part 1, Italian Imprints, 1940-1945, Wash- 
ington, 1946; Part 2, German Imprints, 1940-1945, 
Washington, 1946. A third volume, on France, is in 
preparation, and supplements to the first two may be 
issued later. Since no full bibliography of Classical 
materials is likely to appear at an early date, it seems 
desirable to list here the Classical books found in the 
above-mentioned volumes, especially since these items 
can be consulted quickly in this country. It should be 
said, however, that there is available a fuller list of Ger- 
man books published in 1941-1943. This is the ‘Halb- 
jahrverzeichnis der Neuerscheinungen des deutschen 
Buchhandels,’ six volumes, of which a_lithoprinted 
edition is published by Edwards Brothers, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., 1945. 

As the books in the following list were not examine 
by the authors of this bibliography, some of them no 
doubt have no place in a list of Classical books. A title 
such as ‘Daedalus’ is no guarantee that the book deals 
with an ancient subject. ‘Cave of Apollo’ has not been 
put under Archacology because the Library of Congress 
classification of this title indicates that it belongs in 
Italian literature and is presumably a novel. It seemed 
to us wiser to err on the side of inclusiveness, even when 
the suspicion was strong that a book did not belong in 
our list. Then, too, it seemed desirable to include books 
outside the strictly Classical field if they seemed to be 
of interest to some Classical scholars. 

If the book has been catalogued by the Library of 
Congress, its number is given at the beginning of the 
last line of each item; the number at the right is that 
of the printed Library of Congress card. Presence of a 
card number without a classification symbol indicates 
that the title is classified in Law. 

B. L. ULLMAN 
Water ALLEN, JR. 
Abert I. SUSKIN 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Aty, Wotr. Fragmentum Vaticanum ’De Eligendis 
Magistratibus’ e codice his rescripto. Citta del Vaticano, 
Bibl. apost. Vat. 1943. 55 pp. (Vatican, Bibliotheca 
Vaticana. Studi e testi, 104). 


AnrnorociA GRAECA. I poeti della Antologia Palatina. 
Bologna, Zanichelli. 1940-1. 2 vols. 


PA3662.R62 44-32385 
Fontes juris Romani antejustiniani. Florence, Bar- 

bera. 1940. vol 1, 1941. 
44-16887 


Perericn, Eckart, Fragmente frithgriechischer Lyrik. 
orence, Sansoni. 1943. 76 pp. 


ArscHy1,us. Agamemnon. Berlin, Weidmann. 1940. 
02 pp. 
PA3828.G5A8 43-41001 
Corpus fabularum Aesopicarum. Leipsic, 


Teubner. 1940. (Bibliotheca scriptorum Graecorum et 
Romanorum ‘Teubneriana). 
PA3404.A325 41-5715 

Arsop. Favole di Esopo volgare del Codice palatino. 
Florence, F. Le Monnier. 1942. 69 pp. 

PA3855.18L6 45-16154 

ANTIPHANES. WEINREICH, Antiphanes und 
Miinchhausen, das antike Liigenmarlein von den gefror- 
nen Worten und sein Fortleben im Abendland. Vienna, 
Holder. 1942. 144 pp. (Akademie der Wissenschaften in 
Wien. Philos.-Hist. Klasse. Sitzungsberichte, 220.Bd., 
4.Abh.). 

APPOLONIUS OF RuopEs. Die Argonauten. Leipsic, 
Dieterich. 1940. 237 pp. (Sammlung Dieterich, Bd. 90). 
PA3872.G5 1940 43-41002 

APOLLONIUS OF RHODES. VENZKE, HELMUT. Die 
orphischen Argonautika in ihrem Verhaltnis zu Apol- 
lonius Rhodios. Berlin, Junker. 1941. 112 pp. (Neue 


Deutsche Forschungen. Abt.:Klassische Philologie. 
Bd. 13). 
PA4258.A7V4 1941 41-19111 
ApuLEius. AGNoio. L/asino d’oro, 
Rome, Colombo. 1943. 267 pp. (Classici dell’umorismo, 
No. 3). 
ApuLeius. PARATORE, Errore. La novella in Apuleio. 
2 ed. Palermo, Tip. F. Vena. 1942. 382 pp. 
PA6217.P3 1942 45-26328 
ArisTipEs, AELIus. In gloria di Roma. Rome, Edi- 


zioni Roma. 1940. 138 pp. (Res Romanae; collezione 
diretta da Vincenzo Ussani). 


PA3874.A718 1940 45-45468 
ARISTOPHANES. Le commedie. Bologna, Zanichelli. 

1940. 5 vols. 

PA3878.17 1940 44-18887 
ARISTOPHANES. Nicosia, Giuseppe. Aristofane e il 


pensiero politico greco del V sec. A. C. Rome, Edizioni 
Universitarie. 1940? 76 pp. 
ArIstotLe. Estratti dalla metafisica. Bari, G. Laterza 
&figli. 1941. 251 pp. (Piccola biblioteca filosofica. 
ARISTOTLE. MIRABELLA, TOMMASO. II concetto di 
sovranita nella ‘Politica’ di Aristotle. Palermo, Libre- 


ria Agate. 1941. 138 pp. 
JC327.M6 45-50742 
ARISTOTLE. SCHACHER, ERENBERT J. Studien zu den 


Ethiken des Corpus Aristotelicum I(-II). Paderborn, 
Schéningh. 1940. 2 vols. in 1. (Studien zur Geschichte 
und Kultur des Altertums. 22.Bd., 1. ‘und 2. Hft.). 
B430.S27 43-17717 

Boretutus. Anicii Manlii Severini Boethii Philoso- 
phiae consolationis libri I-II. Palermo, Palumbo. 1940. 
1 vol. (Test antichi e medievali per esercitazioni uni- 
versitarie, 2). 

B659.C2 1940 

Borruius. Capra, INNocENzO. Consolazione della 
filosofia di Anicio Manlio Torquato Severino Boezio. 
Milan, Garzanti. 1940. 277 pp. 

B659.C3C34 45-52680 

CagsAR. MertssincER, K. A. Caesars gallischer Krieg. 
Berlin, Decker. 1944. 95 pp. 

Ce.sus. Baper, Ropert, K. A. Der 
des Kelsos. Stuttgart, Kohlhammer. 1940. 216 pp. 
BR164.C42B3 42- 

Cicero. Carteggio di Cicerone con Celio e'con Planco. 
Palermo, Palumbo. 1942. 124 pp. (Testi antichi e 
medievali per esercitazioni universitarie, 3). 
PA6297.A33 1942 44-52453 
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Cicero, Lettere scelte dalle familiari. Turin, etc., 
Soc. edit. internaz. 1942. 90 pp. 

GALEN. Werke des Galenos. Bd. 2: Galenos’ Gesund- 
heitslehre, Buch 4-6. Stuttgart, Marquardt. 1941. 1 vol. 
DSG 

GaLen. Branprup, Worrcanc. Galenische Phar- 
mazie. 3.Aufl. Dresden, Steinkopff. 1943. 64 pp. (Die 
Lehrapotheke, Bd. 4). 

Hippocrates. Gedanken 4rtzlicher [thik aus dem 
Corpus Hippocraticum. Prague, Volk und Reich Veriag. 
1942. 36 pp. (Ewiges Artztum, Bd. 1). 

Hippocrates. Hippokrates Brevier. 2. verbess. und 
verm. Aufl. Stuttgart, Enke. 1941. 156 pp. 
R126.H59K7 1941 45-32458 

Hippocrates. SCHUBRING, Konrap. Untersuchungen 
zur Uberlieferungs-geschichte der hippocratischen 
Schrift ‘De locis in homine’. Berlin, Junker. 1941. 73 


pp. (Neue deutsche Forschungen, Abt.: Klassische 

Philologie, Bd. 12). 

PA4016.Z8S3 1941 41-20469 
Homer. L/Iliade di Omero. Florence, Sansoni. 1944, 

294 pp. 


Homer. L/QOdissea di Omero. Florence, Sansoni, 
1944. 268 pp. 

Homer. BENNETT BRUNELLI, VALERIA. L’eroico omer 
ico. Padua, Cedam, Casa ed. dott. A. Milani. 1941, 209 
pp. (Problemi d’oggi, collana di filosofia e storia della 
filosofia, diretta da Carmelo Ottaviano e Giuseppe Flores 
d’Arcais. Ser. pedagogica, vol. 2). 

Homer. Ferrero, L&o. II ritorno di Ulisse. Lugano, 
Nuove edizioni Capolago. 1941. 222 pp. 

Homer. STAnL, HERMANN. Die Heimkehr des 
Odysseus (novel?). Jena, Diederichs, c1940, 265 pp. 
P7T2639.T17H4 42-30352 

Horace. Le Odi, il Carme secolare, gli Epodi. 
Bologna, Zanichelli. 1941. 478 pp. 

PA6393.C2 1941 44-19521 

JosEpHus. H6tscHer, Gustav. Die Hohenpriester- 
liste bei Josephus. Heidelberg, Winter. 1940. 33 pp. 
(Sitzungsberichte der heidelberger Akademie der Wiss- 
enschaften. Philos.-Hist. Klasse. Bd. 20, Jahrg. 1939/40, 
3. Abh.). 

AS182.H44 vol. 30, no. 3 A41-1265 

Justintan, AmBrosino, Ropo.ro. Vocabularium In- 
stitutionum lIustiniani Augusti instruxit Rudolphus 
Ambrosino. Milan, A. Giuffre. 1942. 312 pp. (Fonda- 
zione Guglielmo Casielli, 20). 

45-17370 

Juvenat. La seconda satira. Palermo, Palumbo. 
1943. 93 pp. 

PA6446.A62G3 45-18329 

Livy. HorFMANN, WILHELM. Livius und der zweite 
punische Krieg. Berlin, Weidmann. 1942. 127 pp. 
(Hermes, Zeitschrift, fiir klassische Philologie. FEinzel- 
schriften, Hft. 8). 

Livy. TTAkcER, Fritz. Probleme der livianischen 
Scipio-Uberlicferung. Padua, Cedam, Casa editrice dott. 
Antonio Milani. 1942. 37 pp. (Opuscoli accademici, 
editi a cura della Facolta di Iettere e filosofia della R. 
universita di Padova. Ser. Liviana, 6). 

Livy. ZaNcAN, Paota. Floro e Livio. Padua, 
Cedam, Casa editrice dott. Antonio Milani. 1942. 78 pp. 
(Opuscoli accademici. Ser. Liviana, 2). 

Livy. ZANCAN, Pao.aA. Tito Livio. Milan, A. Mon- 
dadori. 1940. 245 pp. 

PA6459.Z3 41-24777 


Lucan. Marcovatr, Enrica. M. Anneo Lucano, 
Milan, Hoepli. 1940. 135 pp. 

PA6480. M3 44-48574 

Lucian. I dialoghi e gli epigrammi. Rome, Colombo, 
1944. 3 vols. (Classici dell’ umorismo, nos. 9-11). 

LucIAN. Quattro opuscoli morali. Florence, F. Le 
Monnier. 1943. 237 pp. 

Lucretius. T. Lucreti Cari De rerum natura libri 
sex. Rome, in aedibus ‘Academiae’ apud O.E.T. 1944, 
311 pp. (Bibliotheca scriptorum Graeccorum et Roma- 
norum ‘Academia’, 1). 

Lucretius. I] Poema della natura. Bologna, Zani- 
chelli. 1941. 2 vols. 


PA6482.A2 1941 44-2(024 
Martiat. Gli epigrammi. Bologna, Zanichelli. 1942, 

348 pp. 

PA6501.A4L5 44-32269 


Ovip. Le Metamorfosi. Bologna, Zanichelli. 1941, 
2 vols. 

PA6519.M2 1941 44-1986 

PINDAR, ARNALDI, FRANCESCO, Struttura e poesia 
nelle odi di Pindaro. Naples. G.U.F. Mussolini, Sezione 
editoriale. 1943. 132 pp. 

PA4276.A8 45-2355 

PLaAto. Erziehung zum politischen Menschen. 2.Aufl, 
Leipsic, Reclam. 1944. 78 pp. (Reclams Universal- 
Bibliothek, 7374). 

PLato, Il Fedone. Palermo, Unione tipo. edit. 
siciliana. 1942. 195 pp. 

PA4284.P5A3 44-10669 

Piato. Das  Gastmahl. Feldpostausgabe. Berlin, 
Hyperion-Verlag. 194-. 160 pp. 

B385.A7H9 45-32515 

PLato. Das Gastmal. Jena, Diederichs. 1944. 72 pp. 
(Deutsche Reihe, Bd. 145). 

Piato. Gorgia. Bari, G. Laterza & figli. 1941. 
156 pp. 

Prato. Phaidon. Leipsic, Meiner. 1944. 155 pp. 
(Der philosophischen Bibliothek, Bd. 147). 

Prato. Platon-Brevier. Dessau, Hauch, 1943. 198 pp. 

Piato. Der Staat. Stuttgart, Kroner. 1943. 376 
pp. (Kroéners Taschenausgabe, Bd. 111). 

Piato. Der Staat, neu tibersetzt und erlautert sowie 
mit griechisch-deutschem deutsch-griechischem 
Worterverzeichnis versehen. Leipsic, Meiner. 1941. 
568 pp. (Philosophische Bibliothek, Bd. 80). 

Piato. Timaios und Kritias. Leipsic, Reclam. 1942, 
175 pp. (Reclams Universal-Bibliothek, 7517-7518). 

PLATO. GENTILE, MARINO, La _ politica di Platone. 
Padua, Cedam. 1940. 230 pp. 

JC71.P6G4 45-40375 

PLAutus. Il teatro e la commedia romana. Messina, 
V. Ferrara. 1940? &2(1.¢.84) pp. 

PA6576.C314 1940a 44-10803 

PLiny THE YOUNGER. La medicina 
in Plinio il giovane. Milan, A cura della s. a. Giovanni 
Scalcerle. 1941. 126 pp. 

Prutarcu. Hoprner, THeEopor. Plutarch iiber Isis 
und Osiris. Prague, Orientalisches Institut. 1940, 1 
vol. (Orientalni ustav v Praze. Monographien des 
Archiv orientalni; Untersuchungen, Texte, und Uber- 
setzungen, Bd. IX). 

PA4268.D47H6 45-53390 

SopHocLes. SCHADEWALDT, WOLFGANG. Sophokles 
und das Leid. Potsdam, Stichnote. 1944. 30 pp. (Pots- 
damer Vortrage, IV). 


(To be continued) 
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